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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  STATUE  ON  CAPITOL  GROUNDS 
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TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

"The  Man  of  Sorrows"    is  Robert  Merrell  Game's  conception  of  Lincoln. 
Gage,  a  native  of  Topeka  and  a  pupil  of  Gutzon  Borglum,  has  made  a  long  study 
of  the  martyred  president,  and  when  citizens  of  his  home  city  started  a  cam- 
paign for  the  erection  of  "an  immense  "bronze  statue"  ,  they  saw  several  of  his 
models  and  became  interested  in  the  portrayals  of  Lincoln  done  by  him. 

The  statue  of  this  seated  figure  measures  six  feet.     It  is  placed 
on  the  state  House  grounds  of  Topeka  on  a  granite  base  but  four  feet  high. 
As  the  sculptor  said  of  him,  "Lincoln  never  put  himself  on  a  pedestal,"   so 
Merrell  Gage's  Lincoln  finds  himself  in  the  place  of  his  choice,  among  his 
friends  and  near  to  the  children. 

One  hand  of  the  statue  rests  on  the  chair  arm  and  the  other,   the 
right,  rests  on  his  knee;    the  body  is  inclined  slightly  forward  and  the  head 
bent.     Lincoln  has  an  air  of  listening  to   the  whispers  and  laughter  of  children, 
the  attitude  being  receptive,  and  one  which  reflects  the  studious  and  sym- 
pathetic attention  with  which  we  listen  to  the   troubles  and  confidences  of 
others. 

The  statue  was  financed  through  the  combined  efforts  of  women' s 
clubs  and   school  children,  plus  a  donation  by  the  legislature.     The  cost  was 
$3,000,  and  the  unveiling  took  place  on  Lincoln's  birthday,  1918. 
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— Manhattan,  Kan. 
On  the  12th  day  of  this  month  we 
as  a  nation  will  honor  a  man  whose 
work  and  teachings  on  this  earth  has 
meant  much  to  the  United  States. 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  an  idol  to 
many  a  youngster.  His  likeness  is 
found  in  statue  form  in  practically 
every  city  and  village.  The  above  pic- 
ture shows  the  bronze  statue  of  Lin- 
coln at  Manhattan,  Kansas.  By  the 
monument  stands  Patrick  Lynch,  13- 
year-old  son  of  Mrs.  E.  Lynch,  United 
Power  &  Light  saleslady  at  Manhattan. 
May  Patrick  grow  into  manhood,  fol- 
lowing the  same  ideals  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 


THE    NEW     YORK    SUN,     ri 


Associated  Press  Tliotn. 

i  j:-iere,  at  the  Kansas   State  Capitol,  Gov.  Alfred  M.    Landon    will    accept    the   .Republican    nomination    for 

President. 

I' -^ — 


In  eloquent  language,  described  the  re- 
markable   development     of     the    cbar- 
Iacter  of  Lincoln. 
Telia  School  Children's  Pnrt. 

H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  the 
Topeka  publlo  schools,  representing 
the  school  children,  who  contributed 
their  Lincoln  pennies  to  the  Lincoln 
statue  fund,  explained  the  inspiration 
derived  by  the  school  children,  who 
have  come  In  personal  contact  with 
Sergeant  Gage,  one  of  their  classmates, 
altho  a  few  years  their/ senior. 

"The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  was 
sung  by  the  Lincoln  Junior  high  school 
pupils,  directed  by  Miss  Edna  Kincald, 
8fter  which'  th»-  *n<)l«nn«.  1«<1  hy_  «»►» 
bugle  corps  of  the  boys'  industrial 
school,  marched  to  the  (statue  on  the 
state    house    ground. 

When  Miss  Margaret  Whlttemore 
gave  the  signal,  the  American  flag  en-i 
veloplng  the  statue  was  raised  by  Bob 
and  Mary  Ruth  Larimer,  the  niece  and 
nephew  of  Sergeant  Gage.  During  the 
services  at  the  Memorial  building  the 
children  sat  quietly  on  the  platform 
playing   wl^h   their  paper  dolls. 

Governor  Accept*   Statue. 

In  accepting  the  statue  in  behalf  of 
the  state  Gov.  Arthur  Capper  said: 
"I  am  proud  to  accept  this  statue  from 
the  Woman's  club  of  Topeka,  the 
school  children,  the  patriotic  organi- 
sations and  the  generous  individual 
contributors  to  the  Lincoln  statue 
fund.  May  this  beautiful  monument, 
which  graces  the  state  house  grounds, 
always  stand  as  a  reminder  of  the 
great  man  with  lofty  Ideas  and  nobil-, 
ity   of  soul." 


LABOR  PAYS  IIS  HOMAGE 

tb  memmf apui 

Men  Go  from  Work  to  Look 
Upon  Statue. 

Laurel  Wreath  Placed  Upon  the  Effigy 
by  C.  H.  Danner  in  the  Name 


Workers. 


„  i  i  of,  the  Woin.cr».  e 
■^L.k  CakJUrt  a-iV»« 
Labor  paid  homage  to  the  memory  of 
Lincoln  yesterday  afternoon  by  march- 
ing, 2,000  strong,  to  the  Gage  statue  on 
the  state  house  grounds  and  placing  a 
laurel  wreath  upon  the  bronze  form  | 
of  the  martyred  president.  The  parade  j 
began  at  Fourth  and  Kansas  avenue : 
and  extended  south  to  Tenth  avenue,  I 
then  west  to  the  state  house  grounds,! 
where  the  paraders  gathered  around: 
the  base  of  the  statue.  Every  man  wore 
the  apparel  in  which  he  had  done  his 
day's  work,  and  hundreds  of  them  car-  j 
ried  their  dinner  pails.  Flags  were 
everywhere  to  be  seen  and  the  men 
cheered  while  the  Knights  and  Ladies 
of  Security  band  played  patriotic  airs. 
The  parade  began  at  5  o'clock,  and 
the  turnout  of  laboring  men  surprised 
even  the  members  of  the  committee 
which  had  made  the  arrangements.  It 
Is  estimated  that  1,500  men  from  the 
Santa  Fe  shops  were  in  the  line  of 
march.  There  were  policemen,  firemen 
and  letter  carriers  In  uniform;  clerks 
In  their  white  collars  and  red  neckties, 
plumbers  with  their  greasy  laces, 
teamsters,  carmen,  engineers  and  fire- 
men, In  fact  almost  every. class  of  labor 
was  represented  In  the  parade.  J.  O.. 
Stevic,  president  of  the  Topeka  Indus- 
trial council;  C.  H.  Danner,  of  the  state 
free  employment  bureau,  and  members 
of  the  arrangement  .committee  led  the 
procession.  The  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Security  band  furnished  the  music. 

With  a  few  well  chosen  words,  Mr. 
Danner  placed  a  laurel  wreath  upon 
the  statue.  Just  as  he  concluded  his 
remarks  the  band  began  the  strains  of 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  while  the 
big  audience  stood  with  bared  and 
bowed  heads,  joining  in  singing  the 
chorus  of  the  national  anthem. 
-  "We  crown  you  with  a  wreath,  our 
martyred  president,  for  the  words  of 
wisdom  and  the  counsel  you  have  given 
the  laboring  classes,"  said  Mr.  Danner, 
as  he  placed  the  wreath  upon  the  statue. 
"You  once  said  that  labor  is  paramount 
to  capital  and  that  If  labor  had  not 
found  existence,  capital  could  not  exist. 
Therefore,  labor  should  have  more  con- 
sideration than  capital.  To  thee,  our 
!  martyred  president,  we  pay  homage." 
'■'  The  climax,  of  the  "labor  and  loyalty" 
celeb  ration  came  last'  tilghf,  Wnen  a. 
big  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Gov.  Arthur 
Capper,  Dr.  E.  J.  Kulp,  J.  O.  Stevic  and 
C.  H.  Danner  were  the  principal  speak- 
ers. Patriotism  and  loyalty  were  the 
themes  of  the  speakers  in  addressing 
the  big  audience,  which  filled  the  rooms 
to  overflowing.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  an  overflow  meeting  at  the 
Iris  theater,  and  the  speakers  addressed 
both  meetings. 


THOUSANDS  SEE 

UNVEILING  OE 
1INCOEN  STftTUE 

Impressive  "Exercises  When 
Merrell  Gage's  Great  Effigy 
of  the  Emancipator  Is  Pre- 
sented to  the  State. 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  AT  CEREMONY 


Twelve  Old  Soldiers  Who  Knew 
Lincoln  Present  for  the  Dedi- 
catory Ceremony  in  Mer 
morial  Hall. 

j  Topeka  manifested  Its  pride  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Gage  statue  of  Lin- 
coln yesterday,  when  3,000  persons — ■ 
men.  women  and  school  children — 
thronged  the  state  house  grounds  and 
the  Memorial  building  to  have  a  part 
in  the  dedication  and  unveiling  exer- 
cises of  the  city's  first  statue.  For  an, 
hour  or  more  after  the  services  had 
been  completed,  citizens  contemplated 
the  monument  with  reverential  admira- 
tion. ^ 

The  main  program  attending  the  un- 
veiling was  held  in  Memorial  hall  at  3 
o'clock.  Long  before  the  hour  for  the 
services  to  begin  every  seat  in  the  hall 
had  been  taken  and  standing  room  was 
not  to  be  had.  By  3  o'clock  the  vesti- 
bule adjoining  the  hall  was  filled  and 
many  persons  sought  standing  room 
on  the  stairways,  hoping  for  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  the  speakers.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons,  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  hall,  waited  on  the  etate 
house  grounds  for  the  unveiling  serv- 
ices following  the  main  program. 
!  Speeches  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jarrell,  the 
I  largest  individual  contributor  to  the 
IfurW;  Judge  Henry  F,  Mason,  of  the 
'state  supreme  court;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Kelley,  representing  the  patriotic 
societies;  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools,  and  by  Sergt. 
Robert  Merrell  Gage,  the  sculptor,  him- 
self, were  made.  Gov.  Arthur  Capper 
'  accepted  the  sta Lue  on  behalf  of  the 
state. 

Twelve  Who  Knew   Lincoln, 

The,  bugle  call  by  the  Boy*'  Indus- 
trial aoh.ool  corps  brought  the  meetin* 
to  order.  After  the  invocation  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  8.  S.  Estey  and  music  by  the 
y-^n?^>v^>^i*rrtr&*v-^-  :,.  M^—^jLj-tsal-. 
lent  oi  t.-„  "Wuujan'a  club,  Who  u~J  u,». 
honor  of  presiding  at  the  meeting, 
asked  how  many  persons  in  the  audi- 
ence knew  Lincoln.  At  least  twelve 
old  soldiers  responded  by  rising.  Then 
someone  asked  If  any  person  In  the 
audience  had  heard  the  speech  made  by 
Lincoln  at  Atchison,  December  2,  1859. 
Frank  A.  Root,  S29  North  Qulncy  street, 
responded.  Mr.  Root  and  D.  C  New- 
comb,  of  Atchison,  are  said  to  be  the 
only  two  persons  living  who  heard 
this  speech.  Mr.  Root  was  ushered  to 
a  seat  of  honor  on  the  platform. 

Mrs.  Jarrell  gave  a  history  of  the 
statue,    dwelling    on    the   spiritual   exe- 


Icution  rather  than  the  physical  con- 
struction of  the  monument.  She  said: 
Before  his  hand  had  touched  the 
!  senseless  clay  and  made  of  it  a  living 
'presence,  or  even  the  silver  cord  of  his 
[inspiration  had  been  loosed,  Merrell 
I  Gage  had  made  a  deep  and  profound 
i  study  of  the  character  of  Lincoln. 

During  his  early  boyhood,  he  had 
cherished  a  warm  admiration  for  Lin- 
coln— an  admiration  which  grew  and 
I  developed  with  the  years,  until,  when 
he  was  a  student  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  Gutzon  Borgliim,  he  be- 
gan a  systematic  research  Into  the  life 
of  Lincoln.  It  might  almost  literally 
be  said,  that  he  walked  with  Lincoln, 
and  talked  with  Lincoln,  until  he  came 
to  regard  him  as  a  close,  personal 
friend,  rather  than  as  a  man  of  an 
earlier  generation. 

It  was  while  still  a  student  of  Bor- 
glum,  that  his  ambition  to  express  the 
Lincoln  that  he  knew,  bore  fruit  in 
several  casts,  one  of  which  he  called 
the  Man  of  Sorrows.  From  this  model 
has  grown  the  finished  statue,  for  the 
dedication  of  which  we  are  gathered 
here  today. 

Just  as  Borglum,  in  his  Lincoln 
statue  which  fs  In  Newark,  N.  J., 
brought  out  the  true  humility  of  Lin- 
coln— the  great  '  human  kindness  of 
him — by  placing  him '  at  one  end  of  a 
bench,  Instead  of  in  the  middle,  so  did 
Merrell  Gage,  in  this  statue,  portray 
some  of  the  most  marked  characteris- 
tics  of   his   subject. 

Had  he  made  a  beautiful  face,  and  a 
graceful  form,  merely  to  please  the 
eye,  his  art  would  have  lost  its  moat 
potent  touch,,  for  It  would  not  have 
been  true.  Instead,  he  has  softened 
none  of  the  angularity,  none  of  the 
awkwardness,  of  the  figure;  bu'  with  a 
truly  rare  perception  of  the  great  heart 
of  Lincoln,  he  has  caught  and  made 
permanent,  in  enduring  bronze,  the 
spirit  of  the  man.  He  did  not  plape  hlra 
on  a  high  pedestal,  for  Lincoln  never 
put  himself  there. 

No,  rather  has  he  given  us  the  living 
presence — not  of  the  highest  executive 
of  the  land,  but  of  the  friend  of  the 
people,  sitting  among  the  people,  lis- 
tening to  the  sorrows  of  a  tired  world. 

We  can  read  in  the  position  of  the 
figure,  the  bowed  shoulders,  bowed 
with  the  weight  of  grief  for  his  people, 
that  patience  and  kindness  with  which 
he  listened  to  the  most  humble  person 
who  sought  audience  with  him.  He 
was  never  too  weary  with  his  own  bur- 
dens, to  give  ear  to   others. 

Sho-.va  Delicate  Understanding. 

One  cannot  conceive  of  Lincoln  as 
holding  himself  aloof  from  any  peti- 
tioner. His  mental  attitude,  the  tender 
leaning  down  the  better  to  hear,  has 
been  indicated  with  delicate  under- 
standing by  the  sculptor. 

Another  thing  which  impresses  one 
I  who  stands  before  this  statue,  is  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  Merrell  Gage 
has  emphasized  the  two  distinct  sides 
of  Lincoln's  character,  the  one,  humor- 
ous, tho  kindly,  relaxed,  and  ■•  iry  hu- 
man; the  other,  the  Man  of  Sorrows — 
tense,  strong,  almost  harsh,  always 
Just. 

A  few  days  ago,  two  little  lads 
crossed  the  state  house  square  and 
stood  In  front  of  the  statue.  The  head 
of  the  smaller  barely  reached  the  top 
of  the  base;  the  larger  one  was  a  half 
head  taller.  Earnestly,  they  gazed  into 
the  face  of  the  statue,  which  was  made 
possible  only  because  Merrell  Gage  had 
broken  away  from  time-worn  prece- 
dent,  in   placing   the   statue.     And    then 


Ing  of  art,  for  art's  sake.  He  had  not 
been  bidden  to  remove  his  hat.  He 
did  not  even  know  that  he  was  being 
watched.  Only  the  real  appeals  to 
children.  The  statue,  to  him,  became 
reality,  and  in  doing  homage  to  the 
great  Lincoln,  whom  he  had  been 
taught  to  respeot,  he  unconsciously  laid 
a  wreath  of  Laurel  at  the  feet  of  the 
sculptor. 

-        The  Meaning  of  the  Statue. 

To  those  who  can  see  the  statue  as 
it  was  revealed  to  this  little  child,  there 
a    strength,    and   courage    and    Inspira- 


tion to  be  gained  by  standing  before 
the  figure,  and  by  knowing  that  the 
words    which    would    come    from    those 


in  our  midst,  here  to  remain  uuu..Ui 
the  ages,  listening  to  the  sorrows  of  a 
tired  world. 

Lincoln's  Mighty  Problem. 

Judge  Henry  F.  Mason  spoke  on 
"Llnooln,   the   Man."      In    part   he   said: 

The  conditions  under  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency made  it  certain  that,  whatever 
course  he  might  pursue,  he  must  incur 
the  displeasure  of  many  excellent  peo- 
ple. The  administration  was  con- 
fronted by  a  civil  war,  the  vastness 
of  which  few  or  none  then  realized. 
All  now  understand  that  a  rebellion 
of  such  proportions  could  be  sup- 
pressed only  after  years  of  destructive 
warfare.  Then,  however,  the  people 
of  the  north  believed  that  under 
proper  management  a  successful  Issue 
should  result  within  a  few  months. 
As  the  practical  difficulties  of  the 
situation  developed,  as  the  Union  arms 
met     with     repeated     reverses,     violent 

criticism  of  the  goyernment  and  of 
its  head  was  to  Be  expected,  and  it 
came.  And  when  change  after  change 
was  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  mili- 
tary leadership,  and  still  the  Issue  of 
the  struggle  seemed  doubtful,  it  was 
natural  that  Lincoln  should  be  de- 
nounced by  many  as  a  vaclllatory  and 
ineffective  chieftain.  The  acute  dif- 
ferences that  developed  with  regard- 
to  the  handling  of  the  slavery  question 
served  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
storm  of  abuse  that  beat  upon  his 
head.  Obstacles  were  given  little 
weight — reasons  for  failure  none.  The 
tide  of  battle  turned  in  time  to  Insure 
his  re-election,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  rebellion  crumbled  that  criticism 
practically  ceased  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation  united  in  unstinted  praise  of 
the  man  who  was  given  credit  for  this 
happy  result.  With  victory  achieved, 
censure  was  forgotten,  and  praise  was 
bestowed    with   a   lavish    hand. 

And  when,  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
joicing brought  by  peace,  the  great 
war  president's  life  was  ended  by  the 
assassin's  bullet,  every  trace  of  dis- 
affection vanished.  The  shock  of  the 
tragedy  allayed  all  enmity  and  stilled 
all  unfriendly  utterance.  It  has  often 
been  said  that,  sad  as  the  blow  to  the 
nation  was,  it  was  fortunate  for  Lin- 
coln's place  In  history  that  his  career 
ended  when  It  did.  There  may  be  a 
measure  of  truth  in  this,  as  in  moBt 
epigrams.  His  martyrdom  softened  or 
removed  all  asperities,  and  inclined 
everyone  to  a  favorable  view  of  his 
character  and  conduct.  The  Chicago 
Times,  which  during  his  administra- 
tion had  assailed  with  vindictive  bit- 
terness his  motives,  as  well  as  his  acts,  . 
applied  to  him  these  words,  written 
of  William  of  Orange:  "As  long  as  he 
lived  he  was  the  guiding  star  of  a 
whole  braver  nation,  ahd  when  he  died, 
the  llttle-ohlldren  cried  in  the  streets. 


Gage    Speaka    of    Hla    Work. 

Those  _.wh.o     heard     th<»     addroRB 


silent  lips,  oould  they  speak,  would  be 
words  of  wisdom,  of  kindness,  and  of 
comfort,  in  this,  our  most  trying  hour. 
This,  to  me,  is  the  history  of  the 
statue — the  history,  not  of  the  physical 
endeavor,  splendid  as  it  has  been,  but 
of  the  spiritual — that  spiritual  en- 
deavor which  has  put  our  great  friend 


by 
Sergeant  Gage  w"lrr"Kav e,  a  keener  ap- 
preciation of  this  wonderful  work  of 
art  than  the  ordinary  visitor  of  the 
statue.  '"I  want  to  tell/ you  the  rea- 
son I  wished  to  sculpture  Lincoln." 
said  Sergeant  Gage,  referring  to  the 
purpose  as  "the  great  American  why." 
"Some  have  seen  in  Lincoln  the  Im- 
mortal man,  others  the  stalwart  states- 
man and  still  others  the  humanita- 
rian. It  is  the  humanitarian  side  of 
Lincoln  which  haa  dominated  my  at- 
titude toward  the  monument.  In  the 
forehead  is  shown  the  stern,  severe, 
shrewd,  characteristics.  His  nose  is 
like  the  great  American  Indian's,  ex- 
pressing alertness;  the  chin  ehowjs  Lin- 
coln's gentleness,  today  we  might  ex- 
press it  as  hie  "chlcken-heartedrtfss;" 
one  hand  shows  the  prehensile,  grasp- 
ing, clinging  qualities  and  the  other 
hand  is  relaxed  displaying  gentleness; 
the  one  side  of  the  mouth  la  stein, 
the  other  showing  his  humorous  na- 
ture; from  out  his  eyes  shine  faith, 
obliterating  the  sorrow  and  grief  In 
his  soul;  his  shoulders  are  bent  with 
physical   cares   and   his   heavy   burden." 

Mr.  Gage  explained  that  he  selected 
the  site  for  the  monument  under  the 
trees  along  the  path  between  the  Me- 
morial hall,  built  as  a  tribute  to  old 
soldiers,  and  the  state  house,  as  he 
thought  this  a  particularly  fitting  spot 
for  the  unconventional  Llnooln 

MaJ.  Bernard  Kelly,  in  speaking  In 
behalf  of.  th,e  soldjers  of  the  Civil  war. 


FKEE  PUBLIC   LIBRARY 

TOPEKA,   KANSAS 


Miss   Ethel  Henneford, 
Asst. Director. 


July  11,1930, 


My  dear  Miss  Henneford :- 

Your  letter  in  regard  to  our  Lincoln  statue  by  Merrill  Gage, 
received.  The  clippings  we  have  on  it  are  mainly  concerning  the  dedication 
exercises  and  references  to  the  Lincoln  pennies  contributed  by  the  school 
children. Mr.  Gage  in  his  address  referred  to  the  fact  that  fae  was  portraying 
Lincoln  as  the  humanitarian  rather  than  as  the  executive. 

We  are  sending  your  letter  to  the  Librarian  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
Topeka ,who  will  see  if  her  material  answers  your  questions  and  she  will  write 
you. 

Ver3*  truly  yours, 

Librarian. 


KANSAS 
STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


William  E.  Connelley.  Secretary 
TOPEKA 


July  22,  1930 

Miss  Ethel  Henneford 

c/o  Lincoln  ITational  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

My  dear  Miss  Henneford: 

I  am  enclosing  for  you  the  material 
which  we  have  been  able  to  get  together  on 
the  Lincoln  statue  by  Gage.   I  hope  this  will 
give  you  what  you  want,  but  if  you  should  care 
to  write  again  for  any  further  information  we 
will  be  glad  to  send  it  if  we  have  it. 


Sincerely  yours, 

'-«  7K.   TMc  ledLX 


HMc  :EY 
Snc. 


Librarian 


Robert  Iferrill  Ga&e,  the  sculptor  of  the  Lincoln  statue 
on  the  State  House  grounds  in  Topeka,   was  born  and  educated  in  Topeka, 
attending  the  public  schools  and  Washburn  college.   He  studied  for 
two  years  in  Hew  York,  under  Gutzen  Borglum,  who  encouraged  and 
recommended  him  very  highly.   77hile  there  he  spent  much  time  in 
studying  Lincoln,  which  study  he  has  continued,  "He  always  has  a 
Lincoln  study  under  way,  and  modestly  says  he  hopes  in  another  50  years 
to  know  something  ab  ut  Lincoln.   For  15  years  he  has  made  a  deep  and 
earnest  study  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  is  n<  s  an  authority 

on  the  life  and  character  of  this  great  American  hero.   At  one  time  he 
spent  weeks  studying  the  local  environment  at  Springfield,  111.,  Lincoln's 

. "   His  model  of  the  statue  of  Lincoln  was  made  with  several 
hundred  portraits,  sketches  and  statues  around  him. 

The  history  of  the  Gage  statue  began  in  1916,  when  the  \rt 
Clubs  of  the  city  began  an  agitation  for  some  sort  of  monument  in  the 
city  that  sho  Id  be  a  first  rate  work  of  art.   About  that  time  3  , 
Gage  returned  from  New  York  and  held  an  exhibit  of  his  work  at  Washburn. 
Among  them  were  several  models  of  Lincoln,  the  two  most  noted  being, 
"The  Man  Who  Walks  Alone",  showing  Lincoln  on  one  of  his  daily  walks 
to  obtain  reports  from  the  battle  front  during  the  war,  and  "The  Man 
of  Sorrows",  being  seated.   The  Clubs  became  interested  in  this  second 
model  and  dreamed  of  having  it  made  into  an  immense  bronze  statue. 
Honey  was  raised  through  a  series  of  lectures,  private  contributions, 
through  donations  by  and  a  campaign  among  the  school  children,  and 
finally  by  an  appropriation  from  the  legislature.  Mr.  Gage  agreed 
to  deliver  the  statue  complete  for  $3,000,  which  was  practically  the 
cost  of  construction.   Half  was  raised  by  the  women's  clubs  and 
school  children,  and  the  other  half  donated  by  the  legislature. 

.  Gage  began  his  preparatory  v/ork  on  the  statue  in  May, 
1916,  working  at  a  studio  at  Fillmore  Street.   It  was  necessary  for 

his  own  carpenter  work  and  manufacture  some  of  his  equipment. 
On  Oct.  21,  he  opened  his  studio  that  the  public  might  see  how  the 
work  was  progressing,  but  there  was  much  more  work  to  do  on  it. 
The  bronze  statue  was  finished  and  placed  on  the  State  House  grounds 
in  the  winter,  but  the  final  dedication  was  held  for  Lincoln's  day, 
Feb.  12,  1918. 

The  statue  of  the  seated  figure  measures  six  feet,  and  if 
standi      Id  be  a^out  nine  feet.   It  is  placed  on  a  granite  base 
only  four  feet  •  igh.   As  Mr. Gage  said,  of  him,   "Lincoln  never 
himself  on  a  pedestal,"  so  the  sculptor  has  put       ere  he 

self  would  choose  to  be,  down  among  his  friends,  and  small  children 
quite  often  crawl  over  the  statue  and  sit  ir  tl:   ]      "    m  rests 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  the  other,  the  right,  rests  on  his  right 
nee;  the  body  is  bent  slightly  forward  and  the  head  is  bent  downward 
a  little.   There  is  more  than  a  likeness  to  Lincoln;  the  statue 
shov/s  what  he  was,  his  ideals,  his  patience,  firmness,  shrewdn- 

tuality,  humor,  and  his  melancholia.   It  is  a  quiet,  brooding 
figure  with,  the  face,  figure  and  spirit  of  Lincoln. 


\    ton  and  half  of  clay  was  used  in  the  large  clay  model, 
and  a  ton  of  plaster  in  the  first  shell  and  the  cast  that  was  shipped 
to  the  foundry.   It  took  2,045  pounds  of  bronze  for  the  finished 
product,  and  the  bronze  varies  in  thickness  from  3/8  to  l/4  inch. 


<^ 


The  Chwsimn  Science  Moniioi 

Abraham  Lincoln  "^/^  *-/?  4 

A  Clay  Model  for  a  Statue  by  Memll  Gage  Which  is  in  the  Grounds  of  the  State  Capito. 
Building  at  Topeka,  Kansas 

\  -    •    '     . 


March  26,  1956 


Mr.  Harvey  Pergament 
790U  Sariba  Honica  Blvd. 
Hollywood  U6,  California 

Dear  Mr.  Pergament: 


Dr.  Warren,  Director  of  our  Lincoln  Foundation,  has  returned  from 
his  annual  speaking  tour  and  I  have  discussed  with  him  your  letter  of 
January  19  regarding  the  sculptured  pieces  by  Professor  Gage. 

Dr.  Warren  tells  me  that  he  occasionally  has  inquiries  from  civic 
groups  and  others  interested  in  purchasing  items  of  this  sort.     Consequent- 
ly, if  you  like,  he  will  be  glad  to  keep  this  material  on  file  in  order  to 
recommend  Professor  Cage's  work  the  next  time  he  receives  such  inquiries. 

However,  if  you  would  prefer  to  have  us  return  the  photos,  we,  of 
course,  can  easily  do  so. 


We  will  be  glad  to  be  of  service  and  hope  that  it  may  take  some 
concrete  form. 

Ml  have  seen  Professor  Cage's  movie,   "The  Face  of  Lincoln,"  and 
also  saw  him  receive  an  Oscar  for  his  part  in  that  movie.     He  certainly 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  field  of 
Lincolniana. 

Sincerely, 


Advertising  Jfanager 


JPW/ec 


Topeka  Daily  Capital 
Topeka,  Kansas 
February  12,  1966 


This  "Seated  Lincoln"  statue  on  the  southeast  lawn  of  the  State  Capitol  grounds  was  un- 
veiled Feb.  12,  1918.  The  sculptor  of  the  bronze  figure,  which  attracts  many  youngsters  and 
grownups  annually,  was  Topeka-born  Merrell  Gage,  who  made  the  Lincoln  monument  in  a  barn 
behind  his  family's  residence  at  1031  Fillmore.  Gage,  still  hard  at  work  at  72,  now  lives  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  j-tfuutiUL  /QtCui^  C^x^'^uJi.  t  i,  HOG 
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WILLIAM  S.  MURPHY  /  Lou  Angeles  Times 

Merrell  Gage  with  one  of  his  many  heads  of  President  Lincoln. 


Artist  Brought  Lincoln  to 
Life,  Changed  Face  of  L.A. 


The  mid- 1930s  saw  Los  Angeles 
attempting  to  throw  off  the  Great 
Depression  with  the  construction  of 
the  aquaduct,  Griffith  Park  Obser- 
vatory, Union  Station  and  Newport 
Harbor  and  the  redevelopment  of 
Wilshire  Boulevard. 

Sculptor  Merrell  Gage,  a  puritan 
artist  whose  heroes  included  poet 
Walt  Whitman  and  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  was  part  of  the  spirit 
of  the  city. 

As  a  student  he  had  passed  up  a 
chance  to  help  his  mentor,  Gutzon 
Borglum.  carve  the  faces  of  Pres- 
idents Washington,  Jefferson,  Lin- 
coln and  Theodore  Roosevelt  on 
Mount  Rushmore  in  South  Dakota 
because  he  prefered  not  "to  be  in 
Borglum's  shadow."  Instead,  Gage 
made  his  own  mark  with  such 
projects  as  his  Pioneer  Women's 
Memorial  and  Seated  Lincoln  for 
the  state  Capitol  grounds  in  his  na- 
tive Topeka,  Kan. 

War  Memorial 

Gage  moved  to  Los  Angeles  in 
1923,  where  he  received  commis- 
sions for  the  panels  above  No.  1 
Bunker  Hill,  formerly  the  Edison 
Building,  the  frieze  circling  the 
electric  fountain  at  the  corner  of 
Wilshire  and  Santa  Monica  boule- 
vards, the  head  of  Lincoln  at  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Court  House, 
the  relief  at  the  Long  Beach  War 
Memorial  and  the  three  panels 
above  First  Street  on  the  facade  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Building. 

But    his    favorite    subject    was 


Abraham  Lincoln.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  he  felt  a  kinship  with  a  fel- 
low Midwesterner  or  perhaps  he 
was  captivated  by  "the  keen  intel- 
lect of  the  scholar  during  those  ear- 
ly days."  Gage  v/as  not  content  with 
just  sculpting  Lincoln;  he  was  an 
avid  collector  of  first-edition  works 
about  the  assasinated  President. 
even  keeping  the  plaster  cast  of 
Lincoln's  face  he  had  bought  as  a 
boy. 

Oscar- Winning  Film 

Gage's  most  wide-reaching  work 
was  not  a  depiction  of  Lincoln  in  the 
tradition  of  sculpture;  it  was  a  two- 
reel  film  of  the  sculptor  and  a  lar- 
ger-than-life hunk  of  clay  with 
which  he  molded  Lincoln's  chang- 
ing visage. 

The  film,  "The  Face  of  Lincoln," 
won  an  Academy  Award  for  best 
short  subject  in  1955  and  is  still  pop- 
ular at  schools  across  the  country. 
As  much  a  history  lesson  as  it  is  a 
demonstration  of  his  technique,  the 
film  features  Gage  accompanying 
the  transformation  of  Lincoln  from 
the  young  Illinois  boy  to  the  hag- 
gard Civil  War  President  with  tales 
of  his  riverboat  trips,  grocery  store 
business  and  debates  with  Stephan 
Douglas. 

Gage,  who  retired  as  head  of  the 
USC  sculpture  department  in  1958. 
died  Oct.  30  at  Laguna  Hills  after 
living  and  working  at  his  Santa 
Monica  Canyon  studio  for  55  years. 
He  was  88. 

-S.  E.  SEAGER 
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Merrell  Gage  &  The  Lincoln  Statue 


by  Paul  J.  Beaver 

On  May  28,  1961,  '"Lincoln  the 
Student"  by  Merrell  Gage,  was 
dedicted  on  the  campus  of  Lincoln 
College.  The  bronze  figure  on  a  base 
of  rainbow  granite  depicts  the  young 
Lincoln  with  an  open  book  in  his  lap. 

The  tireless  efforts  of  College 
President  Raymond  Dooley  with  the 
help  of  many  friends  of  Lincoln 
College  led  to  the  dedication  of  what 
many  feel  was  one  of  Gage's  finest 
works.  Gage,  a  Topeka,  Kansas 
native,  moved  to  California  in  1923, 
settling  in  Santa  Monica.  Later  he 
joined  the  fine  arts  faculty  at  USC. 
He  retired  from  USC  in  1958  while 
holding  the  rank  of  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of 
Sculpture. 

Gage  produced  the  following  works 
of   note:    The    Kansas    Pioneer 


Women's  Memorial  on  the  State 
Capitol  grounds  in  Topeka,  Lincoln 
bust  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Courthouse  and  the  famous  "Seated 
Lincoln,"    done    lor    the    state    of 


Kansas. 

A  motion  picture  about  Lincoln  in 
which  Gage  appeared,  won  an 
Academy  Award  for  the  Best  Short 
Subject  of  1955. 


Model  of  Gage's  "Lincoln  the  Student"  Acquired 
Bronze  Copies  to  Be  Available 

Dr.  Jack  Nutt,  President  of  Lincoln 
College,  has  indicated  that  bronze 
copies  will  be  made  from  this  original 
Gage  model  and  that  they  will  be 


Last  month,  your  editor  visited 
Betsy  Gage  Fields,  daughter  of 
Merrell  Gage,  in  her  Capistrano 
Beach,  California  Home. 

Surrounded  by  many  fine  examples 
of  her  father's  works,  Mrs.  Fields,  in 
company  with  Southern  California's 
glorious  weather  proved  to  be  the 
perfect  host.  Mrs.  Fields  was  able  to 
provide  Lincoln  College  with  the  M 
inch  high  plaster  model  clone  by 
Merrell  Gage  of  the  "Lincoln  the 
Student"  statue. 


"Lincoln  the  Student" 
Gage's  desk  model  of  the  statue 

available  to  contributors  to  Lincoln 
College.  These  "Lincoln  the  Student" 
table  size  bronzes  will  only  be 
available  from  the  President's  office 
at  Lincoln  College.  < 

Interested    parties    may    contact 
President  Nutt  at  Lincoln  College. 


the  career  of  civil  war  photographer 
Mathew  Brady,  with  twelve  photos. 
The  lead  photo,  under  the  article's  ti- 
tle, "Mathew  Brady:  An  Unretouch- 
ed  Portrait,"  was  a  daguerreotype 
(owned  by  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery)  of  a  young  man  who  looks 
like  a  young  Brady.  Holzer  knows 
that  this  identification  is  the  subject 
of  great  controversy  and  doubt,  so  he 
supplied  a  caption  to  that  effect.  Un- 
fortunately, the  magazine's  editor 
eliminated  the  caption  entirely, 
thereby  making  it  appear  that  Holzer 
stuck  his  neck  out  and  identified  the 
portrait  as  Brady.  Not  so;  Holzer  is 
still  one  of  the  doubtors.  *  *  *  *  Mr. 
Holzer  has  also  written  a  35-page 
monograph,  "Abraham  Lincoln/Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,"  for  the  U.S. 
Historical  Society.  The  Society 
published  the  pamphlet  to  accom- 
pany sales  of  their  limited  edition  of 
2,500  Mary  Lincoln  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  porcelain  dolls.  (They  have  a 
price  tag  of  about  $450  a  piece!)  The 
Lincoln  doll  measures  12:,4  inches 
high;  the  Mary  Lincoln  doll  is  a  shade 
over  ten  inches  high,  and  is  wearing  a 
copy  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Second 
Inaugural  gown  and  her  jewelry. 
(R.E.S.) 

BOOTH  AND  LINCOLN  PHOTOS 
—  Lincoln  sat  for  many 
photographers,  but  they  muffed  their 
chance  at  Gettysburg,  as  Philip 
Kunhardt  relates  in  his  new  book,  "A 
New  Birth  of  Freedom."  Kunhardt 
presents  a  blowup  of  a  phootograph 
taken  of  the  ceremonies  but  from  a 
great  distance.  The  photo  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  by  former 
National  Archives  photo  expert 
Josephine  Cobb.  With  the  help  of 
some  of  the  experts  in  the  field,  in- 
cluding Miss  Cobb,   Mr.   Kunhardt 


GAGE  (right) 

This  "Colossal"  size  (approximately  three 
feet  tall)  plaster  bust  of  the  head  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  Merrell  Gage  is  being  offered  for  sale 
by  Mrs.  Betsy  Gage  Fields,  daughter  of  the 
famous  sculpturer.  This  bus  has  always  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Gage  family  and  it  is  Mrs. 
Field's  feeling  that  the  bust  should  be  made 
available  to  those  who  appreciate  both  her 
father's  works  and  who  admire  President  Lin- 
coln. The  work  remains  at  the  Gage  home  in 
California  and  may  be  seen  there.  Interested 
parties  are  requested  to  contact  Paul  Beaver, 
curator  of  the  Lincoln  Museum  at  Lincoln 
Museum  at  Lincoln  College,  Lincoln,  Illinois 
62656. 


attempts  to  identify  the  many 
notables  on  the  speakers'  platform. 
Lincoln  is  sure  to  turn  up  in  other 
photos;  it's  just  a  matter  of  time.  We 
believe  there's  a  glass  negative  out 
there  somewhere  of  Tad  Lincoln 
seated  on  his  father's  lap,  taken  by  a 
New  England  photographer.  Lloyd 
Ostendorf,  one  of  the  leading  experts 
on  Lincoln  photos,  once  told  the  Lin- 
coln Group  of  New  York  that  a 
photographer  once  took  a  picture  of 
Lincoln  with  some  of  his  lawyer 
friends,  in  front  of  an  Illinois  tavern. 
However,  this  has  yet  to  surface, 
either.  Ostendorf  also  related  that 
after  photographer  William  Shaw 
took  his  famous  photograph  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  doorway  of  his  Springfield 
home,  surrounded  by  his  supporters, 
the  candidate  took  the  photographer 
downstairs  to  his  basement,  and 
watched  as  the  picture  was  magically 
printed  and  developed  before  his 
eyes.  Shaw  noted  the  incident  on  the 
back  of  a  print  that  Ostendorf  dis- 
covered some  years  ago. 

A  picture  Carl  Sandburg  included 
in  his  Lincoln  biography  (p.  300,  Vol. 
PV),  shows  a  man  in  a  theatrical 
costume,  with  buckled  shoes,  lace  tie, 
and  tights,  which  the  author  stated 


was  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Sandburg 
found  it  in  the  famous  Barrett  collec- 
tion with  Booth's  name,  apparently, 
written  on  the  back.  In  1975,  Hy 
Roth,  a  cartoonist  and  illustrator, 
bought  the  original  picture  for  $25,  at 
an  auction  of  some  of  Sandburg's 
possessions,  and  made  news  when  he 
resold  it  the  following  year  for  $2,- 
(K)0.00  to  antique  dealer  Cliff  Krainek 
of  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois.  Ever 
since  then,  Booth  buffs  have  cried 
that  it  is  not  Booth's  photo  at  all,  but 
have  been  unable  to  figure  out  just 
who  the  subject  really  was.  Jeannine 
Clarke  of  Chicago  now  writes  to  tell 
us  she  believes  it's  a  picture  of  a  19th 
century  actor  named  Harry  Perry, 
who  had  once  been  married  to  Agnes 
Booth.  Miss  Booth  was  also  once 
married  to  John  Wilkes  Booth's 
brother,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Jr. 
Miss  Clarke  discovered  an  engraving 
of  Perry  opposite  page  230  of  Joseph 
Jefferson's  1899  biography,  as  well  as 
a  photo  in  a  montage  of  other  19th 
century  actors.  Anyone  knowing  the 
whereabouts  of  other  pictures  of 
Harry  Perry  is  asked  to  contact  the 
LINCOLN  NEWSLETTER. 
(R.E.S.) 
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Mr.  John  P.  White 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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%  dear  Mr.  White: 


Enclosed  herewith  ate  two  photos  of  a  sculptured 
piece  by  Professor  Gage,  which  he  calls,   "LINCOLN, 
THK  STUDENT",  which  is  lincoln  at  about  the  age  of 
23  or  35  during  the  New  Salem  period.     It  is  a  nine 
foot  monumental  scale  figure. 

This  particular  piece  is  for  sale  and  if  you  know  of 
any  organization  or  company  that  might  be  interested 
in  such  a  statue,  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you0 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely  yours, 


HP:sm 
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SANTA  MONICA 

CALIFORNIA 


Represented  by 
HARVEY  PERGAMENT 
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Hollywood  46,  Calif. 


Lincoln,    the   otudent 


Represented  by 


HARVEY  HSRGAMENT 

7904  Santa  K>nica  ^ivd 

Hollywood  46,  Calif. 


SC  SCULPTOR 

Lincoln  as 
Young  Man, 
21,  Shown 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  depict- 
ed for  the  first  time  as  a 
scholarly  youth  of  21  in  a  9- 
foot  statue  just  completed  by 
Prof.  Merrell  Gage,  head  of 
the  sculpture  department  at 
the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

The  clay  statue,  believed   to 
be  one  of  the  few  portraying 
Lincoln  at  such  an  early  age, 
was  done  in  the  past  six  months 
in  the  studio  of  the  SC  profes- 
sor's   Santa    Monica    home    in 
-.  time    to    celebrate    the    M5th 
u  birthday  of  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent   today.     Prof.   Gage  plans 
a  to    cast    the    statue    in    bronze 
1  soon. 

.,  Few  artists  have  tried  to 
-'show  the  Great  Emancipator  as 
fa  young  man,  Prof.  Gage  ex 
^plained,  because  Lincoln  never 
Bhad  his  daguerreotype  picture 
f  taken  until  he  was  38,  and 
i  there  are  few  existing  descrip 
,-tions  of  his  features  before  that 
)  time. 
J 

Keen  Intellect  Admired 

. !  "Other  artists  have  portrayed 
'/his  youthful  physical  strength 
•  with  an  ax  in  hand,  but  none 
.  has  paid  tribute  to  his  keen  in 
;  tellect  as  a  scholar  during  those 
j  early  days,"  the  SC  sculptor 
'  said.  s  ( 

',  Prof.  Gage,  whose  hobby  in 
the  last  20  years  has  been  re- 
j  search  on  the  character  of  Lin- 
coln, has  shown  him  as  a  stu- 
.  dent  during  his  days  in  New 
Salem.  At  21  he  worked  in 
grocery  store  and  lived  alone 
in  a  small  room'  in  the  rear.  He 
was  coached  by  the  local  school- 
master and  was  avid  for  any 
kind  of  books. 

"His  mind  was  so  keen  that 
within  six  weeks  of  study  Lin- 
coln passed  the  examinations 
for  a  surveyor,"  said  the  SC  au- 
thority. "His  first  introduction 
to  law  came  when  he  found  a 
Blackstone  commentary  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cracker  barrel 
bought  sight-unseen  from  a 
passing  traveler. 

Reading  Together 
"On  other  occasions  Lincoln 
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LINCOLN  IN  YOUTH— Prof.  Merrell  Gage  of  SC 
shows  nine-foot  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  Prof. 
Gage  has  just  completed.    ,lt  depicts  Lincoln  at  21. 


study  the  life  of  Lincoln  durirC 
his  apprenticeship  with  Goitzon 
Borglum,  whom  he  served  as 
an  assistant  in  1914-16  and  again 
during  1921-22.  The  SC  artist 
has  done  a  bronze  of  Lincoln 
which  was  subscribed  to  by 
school  children  over  the  State 
of  Kansas.  It  rests  on  the  Capi- 
tol grounds  in  Topeka  and  has 
become  an  annual  pilgrimage 
center  for  many  youth  groups. 

To  supplement  his  studies  of 
the  108  official  photographs  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  and  of 
death  masks,  Prof.  Gage  has 
made  numerous  visits  to  Illi- 
nois and  the  regions  of  his  boy- 
hood for  further  study  of  Lin- 
colniana. 

The  SC  sculptor  is  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Lincoln  Fel- 
lowship of  Southern  California, 
a  group  of  scholars'  who  meet 
monthly  to  study  the  life  of  the 
Civil  War  President. 
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'New  Lincoln'  Statue 
Created  by  USC  Man 


A  NEW  APPBOACII-*  •~~-b.to.-ao~  ».a.i 

of   Lincoln  a*   a   scholar  'of   21    i*   don*   by  Prof.   Merrell   Gage. 

—Los  Angeles  Examiner  photo. 


Years  of  research  and  six 
months  of  work  by  Professor 
Merrell  Gage,  head  of  the 
sculpture  department  of  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia have  created  a  "new 
Lincoln." 

He  has  just  completed  a  nine- 
foot  clay  model,  showing  Lin- 
coln as  a  youth  of  21  when  he 
was  a  student  in  New  Salem, 
111. 

The    earliest    known    actual 

(daguerreotypes  of  Lincoln 
were  made  when  he  was  S8 
•years  of  age. 

For  his  statue,  Professor 
Gage  drew  upon  the  scanty 
descriptions  he  found  during  his 
researches  and  numerous  visits 
tq  Lincoln's  home,  and  his  own 
visualization  of  a  youth  who 
was  not  only  famous  for  physi- 
cal strength  but  such  an  ardent 


1906,  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  while  lecturing  at  the 
Old  Salem  Chautauqua  nearby, 
became  interested  in  preserving 
the  site.  He  bought  it  and 
transferred  it  in  trust  to  the 
Chautauqua  Association.  In 
1918,  the  land  was  transferred 
to  the  State  of  Illinois,  which 
is  continuing  to  restore  the  site. 

FOR  CAMPERS 

Professor  Gage  hopes  that 
some  day  his  "young  Lincoln, 
the  student,"  will  find  a  place 
either  at  New  Salem  or  on  a 
college  campus.  He  had  a 
campus  in  mind,  he  said,  when 
he  planned  it. 

To  go  on  exhibit  at  the  New 
Salem  State  Park,  however,  will 
be  another  Lincoln  -item,  re- 
cently found  by  John  Valentine 
of  Glendale,  a  searcher  for 
Lincoln  relics. 

It  is  a  silk  hat  and  hat-box 
which  he  recently  acquired  from 
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Prof   Gage  Completes  9-Foot  Clay  Statue 
in  Time  for  Emancipator's  145th  Birthday 
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Abraham  Lincoln  is  depicted 
for  the  first  time  as  a  scholarly 
youth  of  21  in  a  9-foot  statue 
just  completed  by  Prof.  Merrell 
Gage,  head  of  the  sculpture  de- 
partment at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

The  clay  statue,  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  few  portraying 
Lincoln  at  such  an  early  age, 
was  done  in  the  past  six  months 
in  the  studio  of  the  SC  profes- 
sor's Santa  Monica  home  in 
time  to  celebrate  the  145th 
birthday  of  the  Civil  War  Presi 
dent  today.  Prof.  Gage  plans 
to  cast  the  statue  in  bronze 
soon.  .    ,    * 

Few  artists  have  tried  to 
show  the  Great  Emancipator  as 
a  young  man,  Prof.  Gage  ex- 
plained, because  Lincoln  neves 
had  his  daguerreotype  picture 
taken  until  he  was  38,  and 
there  are  few  existing  descrip- 
tions of  his  features  before  that 
time.   .„.  ?* 

JKeen  Intellect  Admired 
"Other,  artists  have  portrayed 
his  youthful  physical  strength 
with  an  ax  in  hand,  but  none| 
.  has  paid  tribute  to  his  keen  in- 
tellect as  a  scholar  during  those 
early  days,"  the  SC  sculptor 
said. 

Prof.  Gage,  whose  hobby  in 
the  last  20  years  has  been  re- 
search on  the  character  of  Lin- 
coln, has  shown  him  as  a  stu- 
dent during  his  days  in  New 
Salem.  At  21  he  worked  in  a 
grocery  store  and  lived  alone 
in  a  small  room  in  the  rear.  He 
was  coached  by  the  local  school- 
master and  was  avid  for  any 
kind  of  books.  ■       j 

"His  mind  was  so  keen  that 
within  six  weeks  of  study  Lin- 
coln passed  the  examinations 
for  a  surveyor,"  said  the  SC  au- 
thority. "His  first  introduction 
to  law  came  when  he  found  a 
Blackstone  commentary  in  the 
bottom  of  a  cracker  barrel 
bought  sight-unseen  from  a 
passing  traveler. 

Reading  Together 
"On  other  occasions  Lincoln 
and  a  Shakespearean  actor 
friend  used  to  read  the  classics 
together  in  the  woods.  Anyone 
who  would  lend  him  a  book  be- 
came his  best  friend." 

The  Gage  statue  depicts  Lin- 
coln with  a  book  to  signify  his 
scholarly  attributes  in  addition 
to  his  physical  strength.  He 
was  famed  as  the  strongest 
man  in  his  county  and  proved 
his  reputation  by  having  to 
wrestle  with  the  bully  of  the 
area,  according  to  Prof.  Gage. 
The  records  show  that  he  did 
a  man's  work  for  eight  or  10 
years  of  his  teens  and  devel- 
oped tremendous  strength  of 
the  sinewy  type. 


"His  eyes  were  hazel-green 
and  were  sharp  and  keen.  They 
were  not  deep-set,  a  false  im- 
pression gained  from  his  high 
cheek  bones.  He  was  6,  feet,  4 
inches  in  height  and  weighed 
about  160  pounds  as  a  youth. 
Large  hands,  not  out  of  propor- 
tion with  his  frame,  were  those 
of  an  intellectual,  and -showed 
traces  of  hard  physical  labor," 
remarked  the  artist. 

The  SC  sculptor  is  also  known 
for  an  hour's  lecture-demonstra- 
tion, "The  Face  of  Lincoln, 
during  which  he  models  from 
a  mass  of  clay  the  features  of 
Lincoln  throughout  his  lifetime, 
talks  in  a  conversational  mam 
ner  about  his  caceer,  and  shows 
how  a  sculptor  works. 
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LINCOLN    IN    YOUTH— Prof.    Merrell    Gage    of   SC 
shows  nine-foot  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  Prof.      I 
Gage  has  just  completed.     It  depicts  Lincoln  at  21. 

SC  Sculptor  Depicts 
Lincoln  as  Young  Man 


LINCOLN     COLLEGE 

DEDICATION  OF  STATUE 

"LINCOLN,  THE  STUDENT" 

MERRELL  GAGE,  Sculptor 


LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 
May  27,  1961 


Merrell  Gage,  sculptor  of  "Lincoln,  The  Student"  was 
born  in  Topeka,  Kansas  and  studied  at  the  Art  Students 
League,  the  Robert  Henri  School  of  Art  and  The  Beaux  Arts 
in  New  York.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  studio  assistant 
to  Gutzom  Borglum.  He  has  taught  at  Washburn  College, 
the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute,  Chouinard  Art  Institute  and  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  where  he  headed  the  de- 
partment of  sculpture  for  many  years.  He  has  won  many 
prizes  and  awards  for  his  work,  including  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  Pan-Pacific  International  Exposition.  Among  many 
others,  his  works  include  the  Lincoln  Memorial  on  the  State 
Capitol  grounds  at  Topeka,  Kansas;  the  Police  Memorial, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  the  bust,  "Lincoln,  the  Lawyer,"  in  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Court  House;  and  many  other  figures 
and  busts  in  public  buildings  and  schools.  His  film,  "The 
Face  of  Lincoln"  won  the  Academy  Award  as  the  best  short 
subject  in   1  955. 


PROGRAM 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  COLORS- 
BOY  SCOUT  TROOP  102,  LINCOLN 
John  Stewart,  Bugler 

INVOCATION- 
JOHN  T.  BURNS 
Minister,  The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Lincoln,  Illinois 


UNVEILING- 


SHIRLEY  RADSPIELER 
Granddaughter  of  the  Sculptor 


DEDICATORY  ADDRESS- 
JUSTIN  G.  TURNER 
Author  and  Lincoln  Collector 
Los  Angeles,  California 

PRESENTATION- 
FRANK  J.  KTNST 
Trustee,  Lincoln  College 
Berwyn,  Illinois 

RESPONSE: 

For  the  City  of  Lincoln — 

EDWARD  L.  SPELLMAN 
Mayor 

For  the  State  of  Illinois — 

CLYDE  L.  WALTON 
State  Historian 

For  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Pilgrims 
MRS.  CHARLES  H.  WOODS 
Second  Deputy  Governor  General 
of  the  National  Society 

For  Lincoln  College — 

RAYMOND  N.  DOOLEY 
President 


BENEDICTION- 


JOHN  T.  BURNS 


'LINCOLN,  THE  STUDENT' 
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